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Murat enteredsit in the tr#in “of ile Cos- 
sacks, discoursed with their chiefs, and 
even gave a watch to one of them. They 
were expressing ‘the ‘admiration which ‘his 
courage excited in them, and the dejec- 
tion that a series of misfortunes produces, 
when some discharges of musketry were 
heard ;: it was from a few hundred citizens, 
who had taken arms,’ They themselyes 
put an.end to this useless firing, and con- 
tinued their retreat. 

“ Napoleon ertered the next day. He 
fixed his quatters in the Kremlin, with a 
es of his guard, and the persons of his 

ousehold ; but we were so badly accom- 
modated, that I was obliged to take an- 
other lodging... I settled myself at some 
distance, in a house which belonged to a 
member of the Nareschkin -family. I 
arrived at four o’clock in the afterndon: 
The town was still ceniplete : the tus- 
tom-house alone was a fprey to the flames, 
which dévouted-it béfore any Frenchman 
al ; but night came on—it was the 
signal for the fire. ee ree 


> 


ings, temples, pr: 
in flames. The conflagration ‘was gene- 


blew ‘with Prove va 3-the ee rapid 
progress. At midnight the blaze was so 
terrific, ‘Rhys treme eh gh waked 
me; ¢ supported 3 
window, from which I beheld the spec. 
tacle, which was becoming frightful. The 
fire was advancing towards us: at four 
o’cloek, I ‘was informed that I must re- 
moverfrom my quarters. © I left them ; 2 
few moments after, the house was reduced 
to ashes. 1 ordered them to conduct me 
in ‘the direction of the Kremlin; ev 
thing was in confusion. I returned back 
and went to the quarters of the Germans. 
A house belonging to a Russian general 
had been appointed for me; I hoped to 
be able to stay there to récover from m 
wounds; but when I arrived, volumes of 
fire and smoke were already issuing from 
it. I did not go in; I’ returned once 
more to the Kremlin. On the road I 
ceived some Russian artisans and sol- 
iers, who were dispersed about in the 
houses, and were employed in setting fire 
to them:. our patroles killed some of 
them in my preseiice, and arrested a con- 
siderable number.” 


DEFENCE OF THE STAGE. 
A FEW REFLECTIONS ON THE BRIEF 
CROSS ‘STREET ORATION.* 
:...( For the Mirror.) 
Amone doubtless'a very large, or at any 
rate, a very valuable portion of your rea- 
* See Mirror, No. 69. 
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dars, I cheerfully uplift my feeble testi. 
mony, in sincere acquiescence of the 
goodness of intention evinced by your 
intelligent correspondent; Edgar, on 
the nature and effect of theatrical 
amusements ; nor.can I, however I may 
question its policy, at the same time 
refrain from expressing high admiration, 


«at the diversified character, and the cor- 


rect feeling manifested in the varied and 
interesting morceauxr he has occasionally 
contributed to your excellent miscellany, 
Happy do I feel in bearing testimony to 
their merits, not from inherent vanity, or 
the consciousness of a qualified critic, for 
Ihave no such pretensions to authorize 
my obtruding myself as ~his.etieomiast ; 
aware of my inability to do-him justi 
rather,am [dis to think, that what- 
ever I may be disposed to advance in the 
nature of eulogy, may appear immeastr- 
ably below desert. He must, however, 
accept the meed of praise as it is in- 
tended, without tdo nicely investigating 
the garb in which jt is presented. 
liment weighs not with the most faith 
of. domestic animals, whose al ‘in. 
stinct is much more to’ be ired thah 
— we when similarly exercised. 
But if I am again to be privileged 
among the-select few, 
“ Wied pens -reflect théir Hearts in lustrous 
shew, . ; 
Where reasoi and bér satellites in godlike 
Beam ee tivin ie auat mortals gage, 
Dazzling but to amend--illume- instructs.” 
I must be wary, and not trespass on the 
‘indulgence “by superfluous comment, for 
all that I could say, would but echo the 
opinion of the thinking few, and what 
is more tedious than a twice told tale. 
Without further preface, then, I ap- 
proach the subject, not exactly to blend 
my views with his, which, in my opinion, 


afford not the shadow of a hope, as to 


Y ‘éfficacy in loosening the fangs of vice from 


her domination over this immoral pesti- 
lence against which he so feelingly in- 
veighs—a pestilence of all others the 
most pleasingly seductive, and therefore 
the most ruinously dangerous as a public 
evil. For my own part, I am mot so san- 
guine as to think the human heart so 
accessible to rigid remonstrance, orrational 


‘argument as many imagine ; its virtuous 


tendencies must be aroused by innate 

impulse, and the hand divine in conjunc- 

tion—for the prejudice in favour of, and 

ae for such amusements grow up 
‘om 


; infancy, and our first tions, 
30 innecently-—so delightfilly lean (> 


this species of enjoyment, in entire ig- 
norance of’ its questionable nature, that 
after reflection ranks its fairy-like illu- 
sions among the happiest recollections of 
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eur exisiense.. Be it remembered; this 

riod is one of unsophisticated innocence, 

‘ore the mind is susceptible of its im- 
morality—a period of unstained purity, 
when attractive splendour, and all the 
beau ideal of the stage operate. with 
magical effect on the surface of the heart, 
ee, familiarity with is ines hg g A 
is rogressive growth) ere the veil is 
lifted Xt: which abacus - licentious- 
ness. The passion for its delicious gaiety, 
thus fed Pay mt “ few and far be 
tween,” becomes a rooted bias, that spurns 
after control, growing with. our gromih, 
and strengthening with our strength, til 
the full tide of: unbridled youth has. by 
inordinate: indulgence, blunted _- anc 
blighted the moral susccptibilitics of the 
mind, rendering a .waxen., surface for 
indiscriminate impress, ard most natu- 
rally,.to those of..a pleasurable tendency. 
In this lamentable exigence, a disposi- 
tion to continue: a gratification that ap- 
peals to the senses, with almost icresistible 
popecineores subdyes the cold calcu; 

tions of prudence and. morality, a 
restraints which such perverted tastes 
condemn as unreasonably austere. Judg- 
cgi eee. te 

y abstaining from what the 

informed are too diy prone to regard 


as fairly within the privileged scope of . 


amusement, would be debarring our- 
selves from a source of pleasure, which 


discriminative selection characterizea as ~— 
t. 


admissible, for no attendant benefit wha 
ever. A scrupulous conscience here and 
there, cohstituted as society is, can never 
operate to the abolition of theatrical 
amusements in this vast metropolis. The 
a jos all Bike Site should 
abstain through princi partici 
tion, is, Mor & this ieee be od 
unavailing. e stage, 
so long @ matter cadaplaint, and ‘te 
effects, may, in some mea- 
sure, be ascribed to the absence of such 
as ate best qualified to improve its cha- 
racter, and admitting that the evil is 





degrading ascend- 

ancy, we they seek the grati- 

fication of depraved and sensual appetites, 

een ee ee a taste so 
2 
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vitiated is too.important to:be neglected; 
for it is equally the fact; that when un: 
controlled: they invariably exercise |g 
sovereignty, which those who administer 
this opiate to senses.—this seductive 
Larang find it their ‘wanes to 
rather than oppose. ‘let’ me as 
would become of .these dekided crostures 
if left to the ungovernable-influence of 
depraved passions ? Do not the better- 
informed, in this point of view, “bégome 
their guardian angels ? and, even if* they 
fail in eliciting good from an 
irremediable evil, -at least they ‘prevent 
Py becoming erg a tink of Ffamy. 
t seem’ essen’ nay, dihttanenan b 
that, the enlightened few shou ao 
nance the theatres, if, but-to oe their 
he of 
istian 
tures, as will not. be deterred by moral 
considerations’ from kag Sone | them. 
Did such abstain, their ‘example vould 
by 
baldry 


scarcely opérate at all—whiereas, 
presence, they can put-to flight ri 
and buffoonery, and foster such ra- 
tional amusements, as are free taint 
and impurity, defects which are.pregnant 
with the most alarming consequences to 
the thoughtless and inconsiderate. 

Feb. G, 1824." JANET... 





MAN. , 
Tue following beautiful poem is =picd 
from a MS. of a very old date, in the pos- 
session of a gentleman, who has kindly 
forwarded it for the Mirror. - The Editox 
believes he has seen it in print, and thinks 
it is by Sir John Davies; but, not having 
that author’s works at hand, he cannot 


say positively. 


Like as the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on a tree, 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning to the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had, 

Even such is man, whose thread is spun, 

Drawn out aud cut,and so is done--- 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets,the flies, 
The gourd consumes, and man he dies. 


Like tothe grass that’s newly sprung, 

Or like a tale that’s new begun, 

Or like the bird.that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearleddew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of aswan ; 

Even such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The Bey withers, the tale is ended, 
The bird 3s flown, the dew’s ascended, 
The hour is short, the span not long. 
The swan’s near death, man's life is done 
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Like bubble ja the brook, recoils 
Sratenae eae weight wish to check. the. bnpul 
Or like the writing onthe sand. of our sensations we bend at mye ea 8 
Orliks the gliding ofthe stream ~— 

: aid Here royalty, with all its try 
Even such is man, who li breath, ’ 
Thar sm hers Tales eat rm, ert, nw ar, ot des the 


The bubble’s out, the look’s forgot, 
— press flung, the writings blot. 


»the dream is gone, 
The watts ee pide matrelt life is done. 
Like to an arrew fromthe bow, 
Or like swift course of water-flow, 
Or like that time 'twixt one = ebb, 
Or like the spider'stender web 
Orlike a race, or like ree 
Or like the dealing of a 


Tace soon run, the goal soon 
The dole soon dealt, man’s life fe cnen dene. 


‘8 come, 
Or like the , or like the plum ; 
Even such is man, who heaps up sorrow, 
Laves but this day, and dies to-morrow. 
The lightning’s past, the post must gd, 
The song iss! thej 80, 
“The peardath rot, the plum doth fall, 
The snow dissolves, and so must all. 





ANEW CHAPTER ON EPITAPHS. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


I rove a church-yard walk—a church- 
yard, where the nettle and the moss grow 


—where the well tled 
\*;, are hidden from rude, un- 
throng—where the cheerless yew 


asi & aA e nee akin es that loves to dwell 

"Midst sculls and coffins, epitaphs and worms, 
adds te the solemnity of the scene—and 
where the moon sheds its brilliant lustre 


one, whose grave has 
by sorrows tears— 
that there lies entombed ‘‘amidst the 
wreck of things which were,” the blos- 
soms of youth, and virtue’s fairest buds. 
The communion that we hold, as it 


and pregnant with 
of Him, ‘Swho gave us a 
pattern of the most exalted virtue.” If 


ae eds taaanteotg na lee The 
— of his Lrgreccearte 3 clay, ng 


auction of our antmasel Said wit. 
of, perhaps, our dearest friends, 


ering beggar, but as Bre for the 
worms, who hold a higher station 
on earth. Here too, the clang of in. 
terest, and the frownings of care cease to 
reign in man’s breast; and, here also 
the discontent of man finds repose. 

With regard to epitaphs, or inscrip- 
tions, we are enabled to trace their origin 
as far back as in the Old Testament: 

vis.—1 Sam. vi. 16, where mention is 
made of the “stone of Abel,” and the 
inscription we it was—* Here was 


shed the blood of righteous Abel.” 

The quality of these elegies has, like 
es 

alt other human : uman practices, varied much 


since their first use. The Spartans al- 
lowed epitaphs only to those who fell in 
ee cna limited ‘them 

magun® But, the most motley 
a ein change, has been within 


with which 
soling advice to passers-by, and present 


two speci which, resumption 
and eons stand, I believe, pay 
In Silton church-yard, Dorsetshire :— 


Here lies gee of Christ, 
A star in das' 
A vein in gold “china dish, 
at must 
Be used in Heaven when God 
Shall feast the just. 
In Newington church-yard: 
God takes the good, too good to leave, 
The bad he leaves, too bad to take away. 


> dio di a superiority 
ey ony ge of 


ey a The few wor het 
Italians have proper to 
mark Tasso’s grave, (“ Here lie. the 
bones of : Tasso,” ) are sufficient to 
claim his pre-eminence over others. 

leau has laid — Seen ion 
inscriptions doivent etre simples, courtes 

et familiares ;” & rule I most studiously 
‘advoeate. Of all epitaphs, -perhaps, that 


were ever ved, ing with 
wie org 
thedral, on Sir Wren, is con- 


spicuous. It can’ be compared to ro‘hio,; 
but the grand structure itself, which 
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stands at an immeasurable distance from 
tone 

* Si monumentum quaeris ? eircumspice !"--- 
Seek’st thou his monnment?---b-hold the dome} 
In Westminster Abbey, are monu- 
ments both to Dryden an | Handel, with 
the plain “‘ John Dryden,” and “ George 
Frederick Handel” eribed upon them. 
In the same abbey also rest the bones of 
others, as far beneath comparison, as the 
glittering star which bespangles the skies, 
the golden moon; which, in its 
shagatlicines, lights the studded canopy 
of heaven, with as much elegy = 
them as the tablet would admit of. t 
a manof talent and of genius needs not 
his various actions to be engraved on 
stone for them to be known. No, he 
while living, implantcd them in a far 
referrable place, where they are neither 
lefaced by time, nor shes o ag by obscu- 
nity, and from whence they are trans- 
lanted from generation to generation. 
Tasso" "s transcendent genius—Dryden’ 8 
brilliant poetic powers—Wren’s une- 
qualled and stupendous architecture— 
and Handel’s sublimity of composition, 
are all familiar to the humblest indi- 
bowed without the aid of monumental 


gees to another species of 
gna iting formed a _— 
feature in the bi any individ ual, we 
might oup - at least, that it would 
cease with is lifes 3 but, on the contrary, 
there are those persons, who, ess 
of all rules of religion and gravity, dis- 
play an utter disregard to those feelings, 
which ought to be manifested by the sur- 
vivors of the deceased. Indeed, eh 


the fact norm 
itself to cae visitor of St. James’s 
be hardly the Sees inscription would 


vi Me of 
~ - 
“ie kee 
Mercator Fortunatus, 
Natue Eleventh of---One Thousand--- 
Obiit Ninth of---One Thousand, &c 
ee eae Se wen eee eet 
money what is of more importance, 
wile a the sacred cause of death, are 
owing a of their we 
at Penryn, in 
; in favour of the in- 
and virtues it 


_ Here lies William Smith, and what is 
He menceen, Ween. and hang’d in’ 
this parish! 


In Hendon — there is this ‘ 
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epitaph on T. Crosfield, written b 
self, which is by far less censurab ‘hen 
many :— 

Beneath this stone Tom Crosfield lies, 

Who cares not now who laughs or eries ; 

He laughed when sober, and when mellow 

Was a Aurum scarum heedless fellow. 

He gave to none design’d offence, 

So * Honé soi! qui mal y pense.” 

I lament: much that these éribufes to 
the dead, should receive yf 


whatever. It is a ayn poten 
in practice, and is lik bad ener e that 
carelessness for death, w Thich is 80 promi- 


nent in a great bulk of mankind. Every 
possible means should be resorted to, in 
order that it should be held in its self- 
important light, which impress upon ali 
ten ginding T would wish all 

n concluding, w persons 
to bear in aint ind the words of a very an- 
cient poet, (Antiphanes,) who lived near a 
hundred years before Socrates.—‘* Be not 
grieved above all measures for thy de- 
ceased friends. They are not ; but 
have only finished that journey, which it 
is necessary for every one of us to take. 
Pete tage Noes of cow: lace 

of reception, in which they are of 
them assembled, and in this general ren- 


i 
UF 
i 
; 
B 





PETER PINDARICS ; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 


THE JUDICIOUS PRECAUTION. 
Col'nel Patrick O’ Blarney, as honest a teague 
As ever took snuff to repel pest or plague, 
a jot a French snuff-box of papier 

ma: 

Whieh ~~ open requir’d much pains, do 
seat kept a bent sixpence at a hie 


And pathy it his key by the which to hte unlock its 
As, by niggling and ae under the lid, 
He came at his rappee, w was under it hid. 
But, one day when he wanted a pinch fora 


friend, 
He searched for his aa but all to no oon 
Till last "twixt the lining-and pocket 


* Vil engage you don’ serve me the same trick 


agai 
* For Somake me be after thus hunt: in vain 
So, op’ning the lid by the help ofS of the 
‘And feaking his nose till his noddle nddle grew dhtty 
‘He a in ‘the coin, and exela’ d with & 
White rie te right went the rim down, «Se there you 
le sn 
“And my "Fide-sind-seck friend, 1 beg leaveto 


remind ye, 
“That the next time I want ye,’ keow where 
to find ye.” 
eee. 
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She Selector; 


oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


ENGLISH MARTYRS. 


JOAN BOUGHTON. 


Hewry the Seventh, while he asserted 
his authority over clergy, found it 
consistent with his policy to employ them, 
rather than. his nobles, in state affairs, 
and suffered them to proceed against the 
Lollards with the utmost rigour. Among 
the victims whom they brought to the 
stake, was a woman of some quality, 
Joan Boughton by name, the first fe- 
male martyr in England: she was more 
than eighty years of age, and was held in 
euch reverence for her virtue, that, during 
the night after her martyrdom, her ashes 
were collected, to be preserved as relics 
for pious and affectionate remembrance. 
Her daughter, the Lady Young, suffered 
afterwards the same cruel death, with 

ual constancy. At Amersworth, when 

illiam Tylsworth was burnt, his only 
daughter, as being sus, of heresy, 
was compelled, not only to witness his 
death, but with her.own hands, to set fire 
to him! 


THOMAS BILNEY. 


Among the martyrs of those da 
Thomas Bilney tone, whose name vil 
ever -be held in deserved reverence. He 
was accused before Tonstal, then Bishop of 
London, in the early part of the reign of 
Henry VIII. “ for asserting that Christ 
was our only mediator, not the Virgin 
Mary, nor the Saints; and that pil- 
gtimages were useless ; and that offerings 
toi were idolatry.” Of these doc. 
trines he was found guilty ; but was per- 
suaded to recant, and accordingly bore a 
faggot at Paul’s Cross, It appears that 
Tonatai, with his wonted humanity, fa- 
voured, and wished*to save him; he was 
not branded, nor subjected to any further 
aa but permitted to return to 
5 det 


e. 

*. From that hour, Bilney had no peace in 
himself, and feeling, for two years, self. 
condemned, he resolved by a brave repen- 
tance to expiate an offence for which he 
should otherwise never forgive himself. 
Immediately he departed for Norfolk, and 
began to preach, when Nix, the merci- 
less Bishop of that diocese, sent to Lon- 
don for a writ to burn him. - The Sheriff 
1o'whtose care he was committed, happen- 
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ed to be one of his friends, and treate . 
him with kindness. The night before bis 
execution, Bilney put his finger into the 
candle, which was burning before him, 
tore than once, ‘I feel” said he “ by 
crite, and have long known by 
philosophy, that fire is naturally hot ; 
yet, I am persuaded by God’s holy word, 
and by the experience of some Saints of 
od therein recorded, that in the flame 
ey may feel no heat, and in the fire no 
consumption. And I constantly believe, 
that, however the stubble of this body 
shall be wasted by it, yet my soul and 
spirit shall be purged thereby—a pain for 
e time — whereon followeth joy un- 
speakable. 
On the morning of his execution, which 
was in front of the Bishop's 
having put off the layman’s gown, in 
which after his degradation he been 
clad, he knelt upon the ledge and prayed 
with deep and quiet devotion, ending 
with the 143rd Psalm, in which he there 
repeated the verse, ** Enter not into judg- 
ment with thy servant, O Lord, for in 
thy sight shall no man living be justi- 
fied.” He then put off his jacket and 
doublet, and remained in his hose and 
shirt, and so was chained to the stake. 
The dry reeds were then kindled ; and in 
a few minutes, Bilney, tram “ over 
death, rendered up his soul in fhe Iness 
of faith, and entered into his reward. 


JAMES BAINHAM. 


Bilney’s example, in all parts, was 
followed by James Bainham, of the 
Sine baighe wont son of a Gloucester- 

ire t. Having been flogged and 
tacked, without effect, to make him ac- 
cuse others of _— the same opinions 
as himself, the fear of death induced him 
to. abjure, and bear a faggot. But a 
month had scarcely ela before he 
stood up in the face of the congregation 
in St. Austin’s Church, with the English 
Testament in his and, openly 
Ss that he had denied the truth, 

eclared that, if he did not return to it, 
that book would condemn him at the day 
of judgment ; and exhorted all who heard 
him, rather to suffer death than fall as 
he had fallen, for all the world’s good 
would not induce him again to feel such 
‘a hell as he had borne within him since 
‘the hour of his abjuration. He was ac- 
cordingly brought to the stake in Smith- 
field ; and there; to the astonishment of 
the spectators, when his extremities were 
half consumed, he cried aloud, “ O ye 
Papists, ye look for miracles, and be- 
hold & miracle ; for in ‘this fire I feel no 
pain ;—it is ‘to me as a bed of roses!” 
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The fact may be-believed, without sup- 
posing a miracle, or even recurring to 
that almost miraculous power which the 
mind sometimes can exercise over the 
body. Naturs is more merciful -to us 
than man to man; this was a case in 
which excess of pain had destroyed the 
power of suffering ; no other bodily feel- 
ing was left but that of ease after tortures 
while the soul triumphed in its victory, 
and in the sure anticipation of its im- 
mediate and eternal reward. 


JOHN ROGERS. 


John Rogers, the protomartyr in the 
Marian persecution, and at that time a 
Prebe of St. Paul’s, had formerly 
been chaplain to the English merchants 
at Antwerp, and had there been a fellow- 
labourer with Tindal and Coverdale, in 
the great work of ‘translating the Bible. 
He Tad a large family, and, having 
married a German woman, might have 
found means to support them in her 
country; but deeming it the duty of him- 
self and his brethren, he said, ‘to stand 
like true soldiers by the captain of their 
salvation, and not traitorously run out 
of his tents, or out of the plain. field 
from him, in the most jeopardy of the 
battle—he chose to abide the worst ; and, 
in his last sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, 
éxhorted the people to remain in such 
true doctrine as had been taught in King 
poe day, Fan to re of all pes- 
tilent popery, idolatry, and superstition. 
After 208 Theron’ Bey and caveat ex- 
aminations, he was condemned, for main- 
taining that the church of Rome was 
the church of Antichrist, and for denying 
transubstantiation. The sentence being 
= he requested that his poor wife, 

ing a foreigner, might come and speak 
with him as long as he lived; “ for she 
hath ten children,” said he, ‘ that are 
hers and mine, and somewhat I would 
counsel her what were best for her to do.” 
But Gardiner, with his characteristic 
brutality, refused this, affirming that she 
was not his wife. And when, on the 
day of his execution, he asked Bonner, 
that he might speak to her a few words 
only, before his burning, that monster 
would not permit it. She met him, how- 
ever, .with her ten children, one hanging 
on the breast, as he went to Smithfield. 
That sight did not abate the cheerfulness 
of his courage; a pardon was offered 
him at the stake, if he would recant ;* he 
steadily refused it, and washing his 
hands in the flames as they blazed about 
him, took his death with so calm and 
resolute a patience, that many who were 
present blessed God for the support which 
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had been vouchsefed him, and derived 
strength from his example. 


BISHOPS LATIMER AND RIDLEY. 


These illustrious veterans of the per- 
secution in the reign of _Mary, were 
executed in a ditch, opposite Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Lord Williams, of Thame, 
had been appointed to see it done, with a 
sufficient retinue, lest any tumult might 
be made in the ho of rescuing them. 
They embraced each other, knelt, each 
beside his stake, in prayer, and then con- 
versed together, while the Lord Williams, 
and the other persons in authority, removed 
themselves cut of the sun. These accursed 
sacrifices were always intreduced by a 
sermon. A certain Dr. Smith preached, 
taking for his text, “ If I give my body 
to be burnt, and have not charity, it 
availeth me nothing ;” from whence he 
drew conclusions, as uncharitable as ever 
were distorted from Scripture. Ridley 
desired leave to answer the sermon: he 
was told, that if he would recant his 
opinions, he should have his life, ...... 
otherwise he must suffer for his deserts ; 
and the Vice-Chancellor, with some bai- 
liffs, as brutal as himself, stopt his mouth 
with their hands, after he had said, ‘* So 
long as the breath is in my body, I will 
never deny my. Lord Christ and his known 
truth. God’s will bedone in me!” La- 
timer said, he could answer the sermon 
well enough, if he might; and contented 
himself with exclaiming, ‘* Well, there 
is nothing hid, but it shall be opened ;” 
@ saying which he frequently used. 
Ridley distributed such trifles as he had 
about him, to those who were near; and 
many pressed about him, to obtain some- 
thing as a relic. They then undressed 
for the stake ; and, Latimer when he had 
put off his prison dress, remained in a 
shroud, which he had put on, instead of 
a shirt, for that day’s office. Till then, 
his appearance had been that of a poor 
withered bent old man ; but now, as if he 
had put off the burthen of infirmity and 
age, “he stood bolt upright, as comely 
a father as one might lightly behold.” 

Then Ridley uttered this prayer: 
“ Oh, Heavenly Father, I give unto thee 
most hearty thanks, for that thou hast 
called me to‘be a professor of thee, even 
unto death. I beseech thee, Lord God, 
take mercy upon this realm of England, 
and deliver the same from all her ene- 
mies !’’ After he had been chained to 
the stake, his brother-in-law, who, dur- 
ing the whole time of his imprisonment, 
had remained in Oxford, toserve him in 
whatever he could, tied a of gun. 
powder round his neck. Ridley, -being 
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told what it, was, said, -he received it as 
being sent of God; asking if he had 
some for Latimer also, bade him give it 
in time, lest it should be too late. Mean- 
time, he spake to Lord Williams, and 
entreated him to use his influence with the 
Queen, in behalf of his sister and the 
peor tenants; this, he said, being the 
only thing, he blessed God, which trou- 
bled his conscience. When the fire was 
ae Latimer said, “Be of good 
comfort, Master Ridley, and play the 
man! We shall this day light such a 
candle, by God’s grace, in England, as 
I trust 1 never be put out!” The 
venerable old man received the flame as 
if embracing {t,-and having, as it 
bathed his hands in the fire, and strok 
his face with them, died tly, aj 
tly without pain. Ri cadareha 
nger martyrdom : till the wider 
exploded, and then: he fell at Latimer’s 
feet. As the bodies were consumed, the 
uantity of blood which hed from 
timer’s heart astonished the beholders. 
It ret ae arte gh vine tt 99 
contin . during his im \. 
ment, Sele Odi bed « i o> = see 
be a preacher of his » 80 also he 
would give him to stand to his doc- 
trine until death, and shed his heart’s 
blood for the same.—Southey’s Book of 
the Church. 
LUCK IN THE LOTTERY. 
A coacHmaN, in the service of a noble- 
man, was discarded late at night for 
drunkenness. In staggering homeward 
to his wife, and family of small children, 
he had to pass a lottery-office, which was 
still open. Having entered, he advanced 
boldly to the counter, “ Stand aside, 
fellow, with your paltry adventure of 
twenty-four sous, while I serve these 
gentlemen,” said the lady who gave out 
the tickets. ‘* Mine is not to be a 
adventure, as you impertinently it,” 
retorted the drunken man; and on the 
counter he threw a bright louis d’or, one 
of eleven he had just received as his 
wages. ‘* What are your numbers, and 
how do you stake them?” inquired Ma- 
dame, winking to the gentlemen at the 
excellence of the joke. He would have, 
he said, a terne sec, but. as to the num- 
bers, he would leave them to her choice. 
The billet, containing three numbers 
jestingly written down, was delivered 


ly. 

Coachey did not find his way: home, 
and was just recovered from his drowsy 
intoxication, when, at a few mizutes after 
nine in the morning, he saw, placed in 
front of another lottery-oflicc, the board 
which displayed the five fortuna‘: num. 





hers that had started from the wheel. He 
had a faint recollection of what had 

overnight, and drew from his pocket 
a billet, which agreed in its inscribed 
numbers, with three of the numbers on 
the board. He hastened back to the 
lucky office, and demanded the five thou- 
sand five hundred louis’ which had fallen 
to his lot. They were paid to him punc- 
tually; but, on the other hand, the young 
lady looked for her present, which is 
cust on these occasions. ‘* Not one 
liard shall you have from me,” said the 
lucky adventurer. ‘* When I addressed 
myself to you last night for a billet, I 
was as blind as the fortune over which 
you preside. To the sharpness of your 
sight I owe my fortune éerne sec; but 
you were insolent in the delivery. May 
this teach you not to scorn in future the 
venture 


may have led to your office to try his 
fortune.” 

The capricious goddess still favoured 
= man, who ef pointed out ~ me 
In his with a modest equ! 
What yaa, 80 snatiy’ dchath, 
had sobered him, probably for life— 
Sweepings of my Study. 


PRISON LIFE. 


AFrEeNcumaANwho had been several years 
confined, for debt, in the Fleet Prison, 
found himself so much at home within 
its walls, and was withal, so harmless 
and inoffensive a character, that the jailor 
occasionally itted him to recreate 
himself, by spending his evenings abroad, 
without any apprehension of the forfeiture 
of his verbal e nt. His little 
earnings as a jack of all trades, enabled 
him to form several pot-house conncxions ; 
and these led him, by d to be less 
and less punctual in his return, at the 
appointed hour of nine. “ I'll tell you 
what it is Mounseer,”’ at length, said the 
jailor to him, *“ You are a good fellow, 
but I am afraid you have lately got into 
bad company 5 so I tell you once for all, 
that if you do not keep better hours, and 
come back in good time, I shail be under 
the necessity of locking you out alto- 
gether.” Ibid. 





Ir being mentioned that Grimaldi the 
Clown, a family, “© Then,” 


said a wag, ‘* he makes faces at home as 
well as abroad.” 


PUN. 
Wuy does a waiter resemble a dlood 


horse? Answer. Becatise he runs for . 


the plate. ° 
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Tse Monastic remains of Great Britain, 
are among the most intcresting of its an- 
yy umn and thanks to the researches of 
ew individuals, they have lately been 
well explored. Few places were more 
remarkable than Dunwich, in Suffolk, for 
its religious institutions. It had » fore 
merly, two churches dedicated to St 
Michael and St. Bartholomew, which are 
said to have been swallowed up by the 
sea, in 133]. There were also three 
chapels —a house belonging to the 
ts Templars, two hospitals, and 
two monasteries, belonging to the Fran- 
ciseans and Dominicans, or Grey and 
Black Friars: of the remains of the 
former we present a view. This monas- 
tery was founded by Richard Fitzjohn, 
oman his _ —— — were 
augmented by Henry III. e area en- 
compassed by the walls-of this house, 
which still remain, is upwards — seven 


The 
two of which are stil standing’ clmow 


two of which are 
entire, and being nearly covered with 


they have a very siemmenge effect. 
Within the sy the only es 
now standing, is a barn. Both th 
—— were cuppnined by Heary 
THE RETURN TO SCHOOL 
BY. A YOUTH OF FIFTEEN. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Past Baa o’clock---the drowsy watchman’s 





Proclaims his night of napping duty done: 

Past six o’clock---the unpropitious dawn, 
Lit by the jocund king of smiles, the sun, 
Pwo at of woe leads.on the morn. 


Night's veil of rest is rent, and eare 
And the heat f of a young heart stray, 
lu sad confasion with the coming day. 


Grep Friars’ Monastery, Dunwich. 





My maiden aunts, a trio of divinities, 
Gave, two days since, their tip and 
diction. 
© Heaven prosper long” such dear affinities, 
= ioge rere ina school boy's worst alilie- 


Such Tore worth the keeping, though, to 
win, it is 
On truth and taste at best a dire infliction: 
But comet mente and ealls---sneh small dona- 
tious 
Ensure us al! we want in the vacations, 


My doating grandam, too, of sage threescore 
Gave kiss on crown and esution---Gran- 
dam, rale. 
And now all chance of lengthen’d freedom 
o'er, 
Brief candle of my hopes, you burn but paly, 
The due “ viaticaw” of five months more 
= nothing from attentions kind and 
ally; 
Nought but the weather can prevent, and, lo! 
The sun perversely shines, and I must go. 


On ares to drud of lengthen’d days 5 « 
Risings at six ; co duty when we rise, 
* Where rigid pedantry — to praise, 
And seorns the notice of a weak heart's sighs, 
Where childhood’s purest, fondest love decays, 
When education bids us to be wise ; 
at home seems heaven, and this, ‘our dull 


robation. 
A paint ul Momegs for information. 


Few weeks have flown since when, with aching 
eye 
In sk-epless turbulence of hopes and joy, 
1 mark’d the day of promis’d liberty 
Break in the golden East---when no alloy 
Of envious care marr’d our hearts revelry 
With visions of return ; tae each wild hoy 
Breath'd a pure his orphan friend to leave, 
In cheerless solitude at school to grieve. 


Far happier now than I that orphan ; he 
Left sorrowing alone in regions q quiet, 
wis t play and -pantomime and “ friends to 


But “Christines o’er, we school-boys take to 
stage-ing, 
Aad leave spare beds and gay adults engaging. ‘ 
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Brief space rema‘as for parting bitterness ; 
Requests proloug’d, vain comfort ; avd the 


as 
Hard trial, whon a mother’s fond ligs prcss 
The cheek her tears have moisten'd--then 
the vast 
Convulsive throb, which marks her deep dis- 


tress, 
“ Makes cowards of ue all.” This anguish 
rast, 
Janell: coon starts, winks knowingly at cook, 
And spoils a scliool-Loy’s last and dearest louk. 
‘TYRomBrRicus, 
Prospee’ House Academy, Feb. 2, 1824. 


She Sketch Book. 
‘No. XVIII. 
THE PUBLIC HOUSE. 


Ir has been well observed by. Irving, 
that there jis scarcely @ trace remajning of 
— England. The and pastimes, 
which served by anticipation to lighten 
the toils of months, are given up asa 
waste of time. The observance of holi- 
days and bonfire-nights exist no longer, 
save in the declarations of our fathers. 
The rage for refinement is spreading 
wide, and undermining the ancient insti- 
tutions of the country. The dance of 
Oberon and his fairies has given way to 
the inventions of witches or Sevils 3* and 
a love-sick youth is deprived for ever of 
the chance of a kiss at forfeits. The 
place which gave an hour’s importance to 
the poor man’s heart, the gay resort of 
old Jack Falstaff, or the mercer of Abing- 
don, and that prince of bullies, Michael 
Lambourne, has degenerated into a gin- 
shop, with some few exceptions, which 
must be sought for, far from the purlieus 
of fashion. But even those are hastening 
to decay; their enemies have united to 
destroy them, and the death-blow is al- 
ready aes The decree of fashion has 

me forth, and boarding-school misses 

ve pronounced them vulgar. They 
have also foes of a graver kind, who 
would gladly reason us out of happiness. 
The clergy accuse them of encouraging 
blasphemy, by keeping men from church ; 
and the politician of increasing corrup- 
tion, by increasing the revenue; whilst 
the doctor attributes to them all the evils 
attendant on humanity, and warns man- 
kind from swallowing poison in the shape 
of Barclay’s beer, or Booth’s blue ruin : 
—its name, alas! how typical. of its 


nature. 

* It has yet other enemies :—the -erithu- 
siast, who worships nature on Primrose- 
hill, wonders how beings with erect faces 
can confine themselves to a smoky room, 


“e La volta (the modern waltz) was ig ones 
jan 


tq have been invented by the Devil, and 


by him and the witches at their annual meetings. 





THE MERROR. 


when the monarch of cockaigne admires 
the country, denounces them as ° cold- 
hearted worldings” for preferring the 
light of a candle to Luna’s torch, or the 
smoke of tobacco to the odour of a dung 
—— They who study botany on their 
leads, or rusticate at Camberwell, con- 
sider a public-house as the seat of vice 
and ignorance; whilst they who have 
never been inside one in their lives, would 
represent it as a little hell, whose unfor- 
tunate visitants are tempted by Satan 
himself, in the character of a landlord, 
assisted by his imps, in the shape of pots, 
pipes, punch-bowls, and tumblers. 

Do not believe them, reader; it is not 
that scene of ignorance and folly which 
Sey -sepepenn it tocbe. I have often met 
with more acuteness from a portly-look- 
ing perscnaze, 

.“ Pulloffiesh, and full of , 
With a ge ameuiog face,” 


than even when in the company of an en- 
lightened youth, who ‘ pens a stanza 
when he should engross ;” and discovered 
much knowledge, both of the world and 
books, concealed behind a pipe and a cool 
tankard. Many atime have I been de- 
cidedly posed in an argument by a little 
man with a round, red face, and his 
words wubs out slowly, with a whiff 
between sentence; and often been 
cut to the heart, after delivering an opi- 
nion with an air of superior wisdom, at 
finding it refuted by an unwashed artificer. 
These, however, are splendid excep- 
tions ; the generality, I must confess, are 
rather low. They have no idea of a qua- 
drille , and consider waltzing not 
quite the thing. In spite of Lord Ches- 
terfield’s interdiction, they will quote 
proverbs, make unfashionable remarks 
about the bachelor’s piece, or snuffing out 
the candle, and indulge in such double 
entendres as would bring the colour into 
the cheeks of many a sentimental lady 
who had eloped from her lord and master. 
Of the higher order of works of genius 
they have no more conception than Sir 
Billy ——, but are content with powers 
of a very limited description. Alderman 
Wood, in their opinion, rivals Aristides ; 
and Sergeant Denman is a second Cicero. 
They consider the Old Times to be a 
perfect oracle; and that Hazlitt is the 
cleverest fellow alive. What a lesson to 
those who are toiling for fame! It 
speaks plainer than Scipio’s dream. 
‘Nor are the accusations of vicious 


& 
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entirely false. Some drink themselves 
jato good spirits, and are figuratively and 
literally happy; whilst others become 
penitent in their cups, and keep up a 
confessional hiccup till they fall asleep. 
Many get drowsy, and some disputative. 
My little friend S——, who is one of the 
mos: rational disputants when sober, no 
sooner becomes a little fresh, than he gets 
violent and obstreperous, making up in 
noise what he wants in argument ; ** whilst 
at every pause” he applies with increased 
vigour to his glass, till he gradually sub- 
sides into dumb forgetfulness, and re- 
signs the victory to his adversaries from 
want of power to dispute longer. Yet 
this is not without its advantages. It is 
a sort of Spartan school upon an improved 
principle, where freemen get drunk for 
the benefit of the community, in order to 
exhibit the odiousness of the vice to those 
who choose to profit by it. For my own 
part, without any consideration of instruc- 
tion, I love to behold a drunken man, as 
a species of show. He has such a look 
of superior wisdom lurking about his 
eyes, he accompanies every word with a 
wink, as much as to say, “ mark it.” 
When he disputes, it is the very perfec- 
tion of argument: answer him as you 
please, he repeats steadily what he said 
at first, and is like a radical reformer, 
never confuted—in his own opinion. No- 
thing either seems to trouble him : he is 
the true vanquisher of external sorrow, 
and ‘leaves dal earth behind him.” 

_ “ Kings may be blest, but he is glorious, 

O’er a’ the ills of life victorious.” 

Who that has ever spent his Saturday 
night in my friend M——’s, or any other 
public-house parlour, can forget it? Do 
not the peals of laughter, and the sounds 
of harmony, harshened into discord, still 
come upon his ear? Does he not still 
see the sot, mistrustless of his smutted 
face, endeavouring to preserve his perpen- 
dicular, and balancing himself like a 
mountebank on a rope? Does not the 
taste of his tempting bev still linger 
on his palate? and does he not again 
enjoy that luxurious doze between sleep. 
ing and waking, when the morn’s myste- 
rious visions bring with them nothing to 
break upon his slumber but the bells 
going for a neighbouring church, and 
giving him just enough of sensation to 
enjoy the luxury of being ! 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 
HINDOO ARCHITECT AND 


TEMPLE OF UOONCAN. 


NeEaR Uooncan; in India, is fort Mchea- 
sir. It is an extensive place, built on a 
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remarkably high bank, and decorated 
with numerous Hirndoo pagodas and 
bathing ghauts, of the most exquisite 
workmanship. It is truly astonishing to 
examine the architecture, and particularly 
of one temple, in which the correctness of 
design, ee the truly beautiful execution 
are far superior to every thing of the kind 
any of the party ever witnessed in India. 
The architect was sent for, and appeared 
a venerable old man of the common cast 
of Rajs (masons) ; he was made one of 
the happiest men living bm Bas Mul 
Dadda, the Governor of Meheasir’s pre- 
senting him at our request (in public 
durbar) with a rich turban, cloth and 
shawl. I do not recollect ever to have 
seen a picture of more exquisite delight 
than was pourtrayed in the poor fellow’s 
countenance, on receiving this public 
mark of (to him) the highest public 
honour that could be bestowed, acknow- 
ledging in the midst of his fellow-citizens 
the merit which fifty years of labour had 
at last procured him. ~ His old eyes glis- 
tened with pleasure; his bent figure be- 
came erect, and every nerve appeared to 
tremble with sensations of the purest 
delight. Old Bas Mull Dadda, who is 
of his own age nearly, anda man of the 
highest rank in this of the country, 
himself bound = his oreo bo on 
extraordi: rela to this 
wubtedet, howevte, is, that in all the beau- 
tiful buildings he erected, he never drew 
a plan for any one of the many he erected. 
though the most admirable mathematical 
precision prevails throughout the whole. 
The island of Uooncan Mandata is 
about five miles in circumference. The 
northern side of it has been fortified ; one 
wall near the top is all that now remains, 
of which the greater part has shared the 
fate of the rest, being mostly in ruins. 
The sacrifice rock is situated in the N.E. 
corner of the island; it is about seventy 
feet perpendicular height; at the bottom 
is a stone besmeared with red paint, on 
which they say Maha Deo precipitated 
himself when he disa from the 
world. Numbers of infatuated victims 
yearly precipitate themselves from this 
rock at the annual fair, which takes place 
in November. Last year there were only 
a prema oh euall man ‘oh sixty- 
ve years a neighbouri 
village, who, in spite of all that could be 
said to dissuade him, persisted in his de- 
termination of sacrificing himself. He 
sat down and ate his dinner with his re- 
lations, appeared to enjoy himself at his 
meal, and at three o’clock, having bathed 
and attired himself afresh, he advanced 
with the utmost coolness to the edge of 
the rock,- sprung ‘off, and-in 2 moment 
was dashed te pieces. The other, after 
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hh. the same: ceremonics, fol- 

his example. ‘The temple, the 

natives say, has existed since the creation 

of the world ;. it has, however, a modern 

appearance, which they ascribe to the fol- 
lowing circumstance : 

About 150 years ago, a king of Man- 
doo came to Uooncan with the intention 
of destroying all the temples and holy 
eg about the island ; he proceeded in 

is impious design, and ruined all the 
minor places of worship; but on his ap- 
pane grand temple, he was struck 

lind, which he attributed to the anger 
of the god, and.desisted. In the hopes 
of recovering sight, he made the Bramins 
magnificent presents ; ordered the temple 
to be en and ornamented, and re- 
built all places he had destroyed, 
Maha Deo, they say, signified his inten- 
tion (previous to his leaving the world) 
of taking up his continual residence be- 
neath the temple of Uooncan; and,on 
the right hand as you enter they shew 
you a small square recess, peepee | 
with a subterranean passage, in whi 
the foolish pilgrims deposit their offerings 
for the sleek and idle Bramins o—_— 
This passage, according to their traditions, 
communicates with the cave at Allahabad, 
and reaches to Benares and Hurdwar. 
The pilgrims generally come to Uooncan 
previous to proceeding to Hurdwar. On 
the north face of the island is a cave, 
aia ot oe pine 

inly greatest power in ing thie 
slightest noise I ant heard. When you 
speak low, your words are echoed in a 
loud voice; and if you fire a pistol, it 
sounds like the firing of a battery of 
twenty-four pounders. There is sething 
more in the island worthy of notice, ex- 

t he Dewoeet fe : mated ry pe 
m which is beyond any thing I ever 
heard even from natives). One of them, 
whom got hold of to point out the curi- 
Osities of the island, on my asking him 
what went on at the fair, had the impu- 
dence to tell me. they had horse-races 
and elephant and tiger fights; now e 
horse could not move on any part of the 
island, except what I rode over (and that 


was at the imminent ci fa of brea! 

my own and horse’s neck). per 
getting to the place is entirely out of the 
uestion, unless he drop from the 
owed. [ asked him in what part of the 
island: these waa ged yr alge 
answer he could give me was, that he 
cer tell at Bec bce ap ox ghar 


The 

a sensible bitte most prwnew 4 
Thad an observing an 
stance ris + seer ie, my subadar, 


one of the mast intelligent natives. I 
met with; he actually paid. one of 
drones twenty rupees a month to 
certain ceremonies for him 


higher opinion of his understanding. 
Calcutta Journal. 


SNEEZING. 


Iw the days of yore sncezing was ominous, 
and mu dese: It was also the All. 
hail; probably, because the vocal nose 
stood in lieu of a trumpet ora horn, “ ere 
horns and trumpets was invented.” If 
&t. Kilda sneezes now on the arrival of a 
cumneer, it is because E; and Greece 
did the same before ; if you ask me 
what t and Greece have to do with 
8t. must tell you some other day, 
as it would make rather too long a note, 
and as notes are not the fashion in your 
fashionable journal. The Greek and 
Roman poets say of a beauty, that the 
Loves and Graces sneezed a welcome at 
her birth. Therefore, St. Kilda sneezes 
a welcome on a stranger’s arrival; or 
imagines it, which is the same thing. 
The opinion remains when the practice 
forgotten, just as he who falls asleep on 
its highest mountain awakes a poet, be- 
cause Hesiod did the same before on Par- 
nassus ; or because—but I must not quote 
Latin; and, therefore, the learned may 
consult the first Satire of Persius. The 
other learned, who do not care.for Per. 
sius, may consult Scoockius or Strada, or 
the Dissertation of Mons. Morin, if they 
i to be still sascp tooo ter 
of sneezing. t not 
hs Gar ocean tnat doen decker 
few drops of ink on the subject, as neither 
Strada nor Scoockius is‘ just now. any 
more within my reach than theirs. As 
to Clement of Alexandria, I shall pass 
him by, as he knew nothing about the 
matter. He’ talks like ‘an apothecary on 
the subject ; and when did ever any apo- 
thecary talk to any purpose ? The Greeks 
and Romans thou Hit better of this busi- 
ness; and more like the hers, 
which they have ‘always wn them. 
oe Salve, wighbou beg 
to his sneezing neighbour ; Zné1, ‘said the 
Greek. Becau 

says the a 


- was the excuse for a compliment. ‘ Ster- 


nutamentis salutamur,” says Pliny; it 
rite = Meer tee society.» ‘The Em- 
peror Tiberius insisted on this compli- 
ment from all his courtiets;.even:on a 
journey, and’ in the country = which:is-a 
proof that: it -was 3 court etiquette,:dis, 
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pensed with on poeasions of familiar in- 
tercourse. As we must not read Apuleius 
or Petronius, it is‘sufficient to say, that 
in the latter, Eumolpus “ salvere Gitona 
jubet,” as Monsieur Giton happened to 
sneeze under the bed; and that, in the 
former, a similar compliment is paid to 
the baker's wife in a parallel case of 
malapropos. “So much for compliments. 
But ths coin liment is borrowed from the 

Clement of Alexandria. He 


To return to our compliments. When 
the Emperor of Monomotapa 


sneezes, the 
whole city is in an uproar. As he did 
not borrow from Pope » I suppose 
we must go back to Jacob at least for the 
origin of this outcry. Doubtless, 


the great of 
consider it boisterous to say ‘‘ God bless 
on these occasions ; so much does 
differ from Tartary. It is only 
permitted, in the Code de Politesse, to 
pull off your hat and make e silent bow. 


tagyrite, 
of 


5 
caperSenoy'iioad Uenighs dhs’ man) an 
superfluous nose, 
= It nig to be desired that this oun 
e usage still; as now are 
apt to find vent tng the to 
e vast annoyance of liege subjects. And, 
therefore, we salute the brain when it 
sneezes its energetic tokens of evacuated 
folly and incumbrance. Enough of the 


“Aristotelian philosophy ; and as to what 


Polydore me says, it ae little to the 
purpose as the predication of Clement of 
Alexandria. 
$s Meoheamtipe ca Tetery, ae Shap 42 
onomotapa , 80 
also in M (or: did), pon in 
Siam. When the latter potentate sneezed, 
ageneral rejoicing took place in all that 
triangle w itiervenes between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris; so that the 
whole nation was in a al uproar 
whenever his Majesty ced to have a 
cold. Hence it was not allowed to take 
snuff, lest the whole business of the state 
should fall into disorder. In that district 
of Pluto’s dominions, which is: set aj 
for the Siamese, the judge keeps a 
of his prospective subjects. Occas 
he consults his tablets, impatient for the 
arrival of the next comer; and thus on 
whosesoever name he fixes his fiery eye, 
the fated individual's nose ih 
sympathetic sneeze. Hence it is, that 
men of Siam bless each other from 
the foul fiend, whose influence is marked 
in impending omens on the echoing nose. 
—New Monthly Magazine. 





PUNNING. 
(For the Mirror.) 
“ He ne’er could ope his muns, 
But out would pop a brace of puns.” 
Tuts sort of wit, however light and fri- 
volous some thinking people imagine it, 
has, nevertheless, been frequently used 
by the gravest of mankind. It requires, 
however, like irony, to be handled dex- 
terously: a bungler at this weapon is 
at, and becomes con- 


his Art of Punning.”’ 

ters, and Commons, Barbers and. Law.. 
yer’s-clerka, - Man-Milliners, -Dustmen, 
and Nightmen, (dulocs homines,as Lingo 
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would say,) now.wanton with the leadi 
strings of punniag. I cannot agree wi 
a certain publication, that punning is a 
nuisance: it shews the invention of the 
mind, and always pleases when not offen- 
sively personal, or contemptibly weak and 
unperceived. Nevertheless, Mr. Editor, 
if you think the following jokes of a 
punster (now defunct !) will either add to 
the glory of punning, or expose its fal- 
lacy, they are at your service. 

ie observes of a young lady who 
eloped with a feather merchant, that she 
took wing to Gretna Green. _ He is con- 
tinually stunning one’s ears with one 
Rapin who invented knockers. On look- 
ing into a. Mirror, he makes many wise 
reflections, and frames his own jokes 
upon it. And on sesing a man who went 
up with Mr. Green in his balloon, fail 
down, he pronounced him a descendant 
of that famous Aeronaut. On a man 
whose feet smelt, pe of the rose) he 
called it a fetid smell. And on striking 
a boy on the head with the handle of an 
umbrella, till he cried out, he would ex- 
claim, that he hit him to some tune—to 
atuneof Handext. Ona tree, he begins 
with—let us branch off into some sub- 
ject—hav’n't you got sap enough already 
—I beg Jeave to dissent, &c. and boughs 
with deference to your opinion, and stalks 


away, because he cannot sfem your elo- 

quence : all these are common enough, 

and such as any yours Puppy of a pun- 
at. 


nikin might bar f a person who 
made a bad cure of an eye, he said he 
ought to be Jash'’d through the world, or 
thrown down the cataracts of Niagara, 
for being such a sorry pupil of his master. 
And pulling his pocket handkerchief ou 
he says, he hankers chiefly after such an 
such things. On seeing a man before a 
looking glass, tie his neckcloth well, he 
exclaimed vel you tie in speculum ! Some 
old hair bottomed chairs put him in mind 
of a poem of Lord Byron's, because they 
—_ coarse hair. He would ee let 
ign loans alone, icularly those 
<C-Hlalbead, becuase Ine ould ges Neither 
Lands not money for his loan, sheesh 
his credulity might get a Polish. He 
aays he had stow notions of marrying a 
brewer's daughter, but her father was 
against the match, so they thought of 
hopping off to the north. Then he has 
seen lovers under a cypress tree. He 
talks of his friend, Mr. Eel, who lives in 
Skinner’s Street. He asks Lucy for-a 
light, and says he is in Jus via (luck’s 
way ? from thence he would infer Lucr- 
pe On seeing a a + anys, te 
‘very aspiring ideas, for he sho 
like to be the chancellor of England: 


such jokes deserve a halter, for they put. 


one in a teiri-ble fry! Oa -passing a 
river, he said, he had divers notiors of 
throwing himself in, because the Bank 
was to issue no more paper currency. 
He hears reports, that a house which was 
led down and rebuilt, was haunted; 
ut remarks, that it was only a story 
raised. He says, that a man that will 
fish all day, ought to have a rod for pur- 
suing such a line of conduct: so says 
Theodore Hook! When he goes skait- 
ing, he says, he commences on funda- 
mental principles and it is but justice 
for him to crack his jokes there. On 
seeing a lady who wore a cap called the 
late queen’s cap, he remarked, it must 
be a mob cap. He talks of his friend 
the cheesemonger being a mighty finc 
sort of man, and when he is solus, he 
says, he is always so-lo(w). He says, 
Mr. Rayner will be a Reigner at tlie 
English Opera. Miss Wood, of the 
Haymarket, has been long used to the 
boards, and has played a good deal ; but 
observes, that no one dared ever yet to 
touch Wood. Mr. Liston once complained 
to the Manager of Drury Lane : some one 
said, go, to Ei-liston, and he will listen 
to you. He says, that Miss 7'ree ought 
to. a palm tree from the applause 
she gets: and that Miss Dance has taken 
a trip to Bath.. That Miss Cheséer is at 
Manchester. That Miss Love has a great 
deal of cupid-ity. And that Mrs. Chatter- 
ley knows she has a ¢ongue. A man told 
him once that he was no pun ster, on 
which, he could not stir a pun! He 
blows, he told him, the fies : and says Old 
Maids are verging (read virgin) on the vale 
of life. He talks of his friend the fiddler 
keeping the even éenor of his way, that he 
Wares well, although he is bow’d down 
with age. He talks of George the Third, 
Wilks, Wat Tyler, and darned stockings, 
7 Pe phasayran sorsmdhes Coad a Aen 
says the best language for punning is 
the Punic. With hima fadidg Men hia 
Musselman. And he calls a flower pot 
an Elector of Middlesex, because it isa 
Land holder. Says, our immortal Sheri- 
dan was too fond of wine: it was by his 
wit he Bx his bread, though.Mr, Whit- 
bread often proved crusty and opposed 
him. “ Facilis decensus Averni” says he, 
to a friend who slipped down the stairs. of 
@ modern Hell, in Pall Mall. He will 
tell you of a Rear he once saw Brewing! 
Snkeseaes Commentators are common 
*tatoes. He deplores the catastrophe of 
oe man who was assaulted by a ey, 
sa 


laugh till they were black in the 
face. And when he sees Draynien lower- 
ing beer in a public-house cellar, he says, 
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it isa sign that beer has fallen. Drink- 
ing, he says, makes him dean, because 
he Jeans against every post and wall that 
bar's his passage, which is uncommonly 
grating to his feelings. And when he 
gets up a rope ladder, he says, he is an 
upright man, and ‘cannot fail rising in 
the world. If any one talks of our jfirst 
parents, he says, he was on the eve of 
mentioning them, and if he was adie, he 
would give so and so a good caining 
plague on such jokes say I. A celebrated 
t, hesays, ought to write more, for he 
a written /ittle longenough, almost till 
he was done drown. He talks of Mr. 
Westcott, who is a relation of Mr. Coates : 
such observations would be only making 
breaches into nonsense, I trow sirs, it 
would, was his reply. He exclaims, 
requiescat in pace over a dead puss. 
IncENs cui lumen ademptum, when he 
sees the engines running. And thanks 
Mr. Peel for the Repeal of the Marriage 
Act. Beta. 





Wseful Bomestic Hints. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR HOPS. 


Hors being last season a very unproduc- 
tive crop, ar¢ now of course proportiona- 
bly dear; it may, therefore, not be amiss 
to state, for the information of private 
families, who practise economy, and brew 
their beer, that Gentian root has’ been 
used with the greatest success for a sub- 
stitute. The proportion of Gentian to 
each bushel of malt, varies from one 
ounce to an ounce and half, to whicha 
quarter of a pound of hops should: be 
added. ‘This root is to be carefully cut 
into thin slices, and if boiled in a quan- 
tity of water for some time, before it is 
added with the hops in the usual manner, 
it will ensure the extraction of the bitter 
principle; although, by many who have 
used it, it is merely sliced, and put into the 
boiling wort precisely in the same method 
that hops usually are, and it is almost 
impossible to distinguish beer so brewed, 
frem that where hops are wholly. used ; 
if any thing, the Gentian imparts a more 
grateful bitter. A few hops added in the 
cask when the liquor is stopped down, will 
impart the full flavour of the hop. The 
quantity of the root may be diminished 
or i so that the bitter may suit 
the taste, and.a little experience will ena- 
ble those who use it todo'so. Generally, 
perhaps, ‘one ounce with four ounces of 

ps, will be found sufficient for each 
bushel of malt. The Gentian root may 
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be had at about idd ounce’; but, if 
bought by the pound, it is considerably 
cheaper. F.s. 


RECEIPT FOR A COUGH. 
Take of Mucilage of Gum Arabic, 2 ox. 
Simple Syrup, 4 oz. ‘ 


Peppermint Water, 1 
Mix the above together. = 





To the Editor of the Mirror. 

Croydon, January 28, 1824. ° 
Srz,—I am a regular subscriber to your 
valuable little work the Mirror; and on 
— that dated January 3, I find you 
ave greatly erred in prescribing (under 
the head “ Useful Domestic Hinis,”) 4 
remedy ‘In case of danger arising from 
having drank water when warm.” You 
advise half an ounce of camphor to be 
dissolved in a gill 6f brandy, and taken at 
intervals of three minutes. Surely you 
must have intended halfadrachm; for, if 
you refer to the properties of camphor in 
the Pharmacopzia, you will find the dose 
to be from one to five grains, and in large 
doses twenty grainsand upwards; and that 
excessive doses producé syn anxiety, 

retchings, convulsions and delirium. 
A Constant READER. 





RUSSIAN MODE.OF MAKING BUTTER. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.). 


Srr,— Observing in a monthly scien: 
tific journal, an article on the subject 
of making butter in winter, I beg leave 
to furnish a few particulars on that sub- 
ject, as practised in’ Russia, since the 
year 1816, and which may, Ps, 
be of some service to those who may 
be induced to make the experi 
either in summer or winter. ing in: 
that country in the year 1817, I was 
informed by a Russian nobleman, that 
the proprietor of an extensive estate (also 
a-nobleman of high rank) had discovered: 
a new mode of making butter, and had 
received letters patent from the Emperor- 
as areward for the discovery, and which 
he stated as being at that time in full and 
successful operation. The process con, 
sisted in boiling (or rather that species of 
boiling called simmering) the milk for 
the space of fifteen minutes in its sweet 
state—observing at the same time not to 
use sufficient heat to burn the milk; it is 
then churned in the usual manner.—He- 
also stated, that no difficulty eyer o¢- 
curred in procuring butter immediately, 
and of a quality far superior to poy 
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from milk which had undergone vinous 
fermentation: and that in addition to its 


the 


it may have, con- 


ned. 
If the above should upon e 
vintgnh: pune of aeiiidane Amapertanion ao 
as to bring it into use, cu. 
larly in the winter, it would ps be 
to the adi of those who may prac- 

milk scalded in vessels 


AeGRIcoLa. 


She Gatherer. 





* Lam but a Gatherer and disposer of Sher _ 


men’s stuff."—-W otton. 
‘°* FACETLE. 


Jou, Duke of Bourbonnois, sagem 
a declaration, in 1414, “that he would 


3 * Now, is it not strange,” con- 
tinued. he, “ that this man would not 


take the beam out of his own eye, before _lette 


the mote in other people’s ?” 
‘I dare say he would,” cried 
was sure of selling the tim. 
ter.” 

‘When Mr. C. Yorke was returned 
member for the peo | of Cambridge, 

in 1770, he went round to thank. 
members who had voted for him. Among 
ins he lnegent wet and ugliest has tis ores 
ugli that ever 
= ee in thanking ae 

re a t reason to 

tharkfel to my friends in ‘general, but 


confess myself under: particular oblige- 
tions to you for the very remarkable 
countenance you have shewn me upon 
this occasion.” 

Two friends, one a native of Lanca- 
shire, the other an Hibernian, being in 
conversation together, the latter asked the 
former, ‘“‘ what death he would wish to 
die?” The answer was, “‘ Let me die 
the death of the righteous.” “ Och! m 
dear,” replied honest Pat, “ that you 
never do as long as ye live.” 


THE VALENTINE WREATH. 
BY MR. MONTGOMERY. 
Rosy red the hills appear 
With the light of morning, 
ds, in ether elear, 
All the East adorning ; 
White thro’ mist the meadows shine: 
Wake, my Love, my Valentine! 
. For thy locks of raven hue, 
Flowers of hoar frost pearly, 
Crocus-eups of gold and blue, 
Show-dtops drooping early, 
With Mezeron sprin ¢. combine : 
Rise; my Love, my Valentine? 
O’er the margin of the flood, 
Pluck the daisy peeping 3 
fhe ie sol oetpings 
unt the ing ; 
With the little Celandine, 
Crown my Love, my Valentine. 
Pansies, on their lowly stems, 
Scatter’d o’er the fallows ; 
Harel-buds with crimson gems, 
Green and glossy sallows, 
Tufted moss and ivy-twine, 
Deck my Love, my Valentine. 
Few and simple flow’rets these ; 
Yet to me less glorious 
Garden-beds and orchard-trees ! 
Since this wreath victorious 
Binds you now for ever mine, 
O my Lavi, my Valentine. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Edgar is requested to send to our office for 4 





r. 
Lector Specu!i shall be attended to. 

The favours of P. T. W., J. D. S., Beta-Pi, 
A. B., J. H. W., F.S.,T., and some half dozen 
articles on the stage, with valentines addressed 
to every lady’s name from Amelia to Zenobia, 
ge a received. rll 3. 

e 
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